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IT WAS MY PLEASURE 
by Ruth Wentzel Spieler 


As I look out the window on the three 
acres of snow covered land and see all the 
hungry gray squirrels searching for some of 
the food they had hidden last fall, running 
around the yard, chasing each other up and 
down the trees; finally ending up on the 
feeding stations, helping themselves to the 
sunflower seed which was meant for the birds; 
I have often wondered if the little squirrel 
I had the pleasure of bringing up several 
years ago, had anything to do with this 
population explosion! 

It all started one chilly morning in early 
spring, this little animal about three inches 
long with a rat tail, came to my husband 
While he was sawing wood in the back yard. 

I picked up the near naked little animal. 
She snuggled in my hand trying to absorb 
some of the warmth I had. We then started 
looking for a disrupted nest and a panicky 
mother squirrel who had lost this little 
baby, but to no avail. Nothing could be 
found. It was decided then, this would be 
my Spring and summer project, to do my best 
to raise this little bundle of joy. 

Milk, cereal, sunflower seeds, carrots 
and small pieces of apple was her main diet. 
She loved to snuggle up in my apron pocket 
and go to sleep. When she seemed to get un- 
easy, I put her to bed in a box on the sun- 
porch, which she finally took over. With 
her diet and plenty of sleep, she grew larg- 
er and much stronger and was able to climb 
with very little difficulty. With the help 
of a stepladder clothes rack and our should- 
ers, she soon tried out her jumping ability. 
She became quite an expert. She would also 
hang by her hind legs and swing. (I often 
told her, with a little more practice she 
would be ready for the Ed Sullivan Show!) 
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It was amazing how far she could jump. I 
moved the ladder several times so she could 
jump a greater distance. I take very little 
credit, I know it was the wonderful animal 
instinct. 

The day soon cave when I thought she was 


| ready to conquer the apple tree. She had the 


time of her life, climbing around among the 
branches. She stayed out a little longer 
each day. When she got used to the outdoor 
life, she would stay out all day. Aftera 
started to roam, but would always 
come home when I called. Then came the time 
When she did not come back. It was decided= 
it was "The Call of the Wild". 

I like to think she met her mate and 
started raising her own little family ina 
nest high up in a tree or in a hole in an 
Old apple tree. If this is what happened to 


her 1 hope she had as much fun bringing up 


her youngsters as I did doing my best to 
give her a good start in life. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS TO MUSEUM; 


We, of the Historical Commission 
are very excited about some of our 
recent gifts: Courtesy of Joyce God- 
bout, we have an authentic TOTEM POLE 
that now graces) our museums, : 

One morning, I received a call 
that we were "proud possessors" of a 
pung, P-U-N-G. (The ca llemawantedato 
know if I knew what it was--and I said 
NVeS;. De rode, 1n \onenontenmacw@a .clr bday 
This particular PUNG was originally 
used by GOLDTHWAITE Bros. store in 
Caryville’ to) delivemegroceries me circa, 
1910: This Ws. thevoriginalvandawas 
kept in the fanulyjunttierecentiva, 

It came to us from the estate of 
Muriel Denton, through the thoughtful- 


ness OL her heves; namely hin Zabech XXXXXXX XK KX KK XX NRX KK KX NK KKM KKK MIM Wee ee 
Thorpe, Grace Byers and Edward Denton. |XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXYV.XX 
Our latest acquisition was a For those of you who read about 
- glass display case donated by Mrs. }Berry's store in issue #113>=WwerGuee 
Dorothy Hazen. our apology. Neither the writer,typist, 


Our grateful thanks to all of yous|or proof-reader ‘caught our “faux 
We're very proud of our museum.All of |(sometimes gas would sell for $9.00 a 


these items are currently on display gallon)--in the 30's and 40°s>-9@a@eaaed 
there. 1f, youmnave not, been ablevto be much more realistic...In checking 
VisSiweLt, yete-wevhope svyou awi kb) con- back into ‘our information-it ishowuge 
Sider doing so when the museum opens have read 19) galPonsmlor leo 
again on Sunday afternoons in April. I guess this might be a good place 
HEHEHE EE HH EEE EEE HE ETH to confess that our typists are all 
HHH HHH HH HH HH HHH HH HH HH 'novices'. Our hearts are in the right 


p laces-but occasionally our fingers 
wei are not. : 

| We work diligently at collecting, 
writing and composing articles to inter- 
est you, the reader, but accuracy 1s 

not always attained, however hard we 
Guy DOARORGIVET US arene < 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXXARXKAKKX,, 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXY XX © 


In the Mill history on pages.1 and 
2, we overlooked giving credit to 
the man who continued the research 
of the mill after 1919. His name 
is Paul Watson, the mill's current 
owner. 


THETA T T HT T Ha  E RTE 


A very belated thank you to Bert Guerin for 
supplying us with mailing lables. We really 
appreciate it. It took us a long time to 

**SOMETHING TO JOG YOUR MEMO 2Y** write or type them out. Thanks again, Bert. 


HHTHERRH HT ETERS EH ERT TEE EH EH Ee HE Ee 
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EXCERPTS FROM AN ACCOUNT BOOK OF JOSEPH THOM2SON OF BELLINGHAM 
(cont'd) 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me for 2 
bushel of inden(l) corn that comes 
to 1-2-6 old ten in december the 11 
day ye 1769 


Joseph Rockwood detter to me for 
won bushel of ry 1-7-6 old ten in 
the yr 1769 in december the 28 day 


December the 10 day ye 1769 then 
workt for elijan(2) aldin a makin 
a wall comes to 0-7-5 old ten 


mr alden detter to me 1-0-0 old ten 
fomeeoOottoming(3) 3 chairs in march 
ye 1770 


abraham blake detter to me 0-13-6 
old ten for pastering his oxen 
One week in July they were brought 
the 6 day and taxen away the 14 day 
morn 


mr alden detter to me 1-2-6 old ten 
ye 1770 in september for bottoming 
3 chairs 


february the 9 day ye 1770 then 
Joseph Rockwood workt for me part 
of a day comes to 9-2-6 old ten 


alce(4) workt for me dying my yarn 
and comes to 9-5-4 old ten in the 
wee 7/0 


apriel the 17 day ye 1770 then John 
rockwood workt for me part of a day 
he began about 10 10 a zlok 
driveing a plow 


John rockwood workt for me won day 
in apriel the 20 day ye 1770 comes 
to 9-7-0 old ten 


John rockwood workt for me won day 
in apriel the 28 day comes to 
0-7-0 old ten a driveing plow 


levi workt for me part of a day in 
may 8 day a furrowing comes to 
9-3-0 ye 1770 


(1) Indian. (2)s/b Elisha. 
wife of Joseph Rockwood, Jr. 
the letter "p". (6) Marget Denens. 
Cornet John Holbrook died April 12, 


\es) 


(3) probably rush seats. 


January the 2 day ye 1770 then 
Joseph Rockwood detter to me for 
3 bushel of indien corn comes to 
3-7-5 


elisha aldin detter to me Joseph 

Thomson(5) 2-0-0 old ten ye 1770 

for won barriel of cider in march 
the, 3 day 


apriel the 16 day ye 1770 then I 
workt for elisha alden a making 
wall won day comes to 0-13-6 old 
ten 


apriel the 23 day ye 1770 elisha 
alden detter to me for won bushel 
and half of oats 0-18-0 old ten 


elisha alden detter to me for 2 
bushel of inden corn and one bushel 
of ry 3-12-0 old ten in July the 9 
day in ye 1770 


elisha alden detter to me for 4 
bushel of inden corn 4-10-90 old ten 
in apriel the 20 day 1770 


elisha alden paid me 6-15-0 old ten 
in july the 9 day ye 1770 


the widow dennenes (6) detter to me 
Joseph Thomson 0-9-0 old ten for 
bottoming a grate chear in march 
the 9 day ye 1770 


Aaron Holbrook detter to me for 2 
days work in apriel the 12 and 13 
days a going up to sturbridge to 
let them kno that ant(7) was dead 
due to me 1-0-0 old ten in the yr 
1770 and 0-1-6 before due to me for 
hay seed 


daniel wedge detter to me 8-0-0 old 
ten for 16 pound of wool in June 
the 14 day at 10 shillings a pound 
I am to have the common price 


elisha alden detter to me 1-7-0 old 
ten ye 1770 for one bushel of ry in 
July the 9 day 


(4) Alce Thompson, 


(5) The surname was spelled with and without 
(7) 
ally a7 Ay. 


"Aunt Hannah" Holbrook, widow of 


The following story was sent to the 
Historical Commission by Stanley R. 
Larsoni) He is the’ first cousin ‘of 
John Lundvall. In Mr. Larson,s in- 
troductory letter he wrote the fol- 
lowing: 


"I appreciate the "Crimpville Com- 
ments" so very much. 
ine Lundvall-John Lundvall's mother- 
used to live in the house where the 
Colonial Restaurant now stands. John 
was just a small boy then, and help- 
ed his father, Victor, with the farm 
chores. 

My mother and father and three sis- 
ters used to vacation there every 
summer at Bellingham Four Corners. 
sister, Edna Larson Russell, John's 
cousin, wrote about one such vacation 


My 


and I thought you might be interested | 


in sharing it with your readers. 

So many familiar names!! Many peo- 
ple will remember them. This little 
piece of past history might bring 
back nice memories in this troubled 


aE: 
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Summer with "Fasta" Fina, 1913 
It was June, 1913, and the Larson 


household was teeming with excite- 
ment! The trunks had been packed and 
‘shipped and now we waited impatiently 
for Papa to come home so we could be- 
gin our long journey to the country 
and to our beloved "Fasta" Fina. She 
was Papa's sister ("Fasta" meaning an 
"aunt" on the father's side in Swe- 
den). Her full name was Josephine 
and a happier person would be hard to 
find- truly an unforgettabe charac- 
ter. 


idown at the table. 
icouldn't see why they would want to 
My Aunt Joseph-} 
wanted to be on our way. 


Hearing footsteps on the walk we 
knew they were Papa's, and we hustled 
into our coats without thinking that 


he might want to sit and rest a bit 


from the summer heat. 
Mama had coffee ready and they sat 
Destoned. . 


take time for that when they knew we 
How selfish 
I must have been! 


Finally the house was shut up tight 
and secure, and the shades pulled 


down for the summer. 


The train was to leave South Sta- 
tion at four p.m. and when we arri- 


| ved at the station we were told to 


stand close to Mama while Papa went 
EOrycvicketse 


How fortunate we were to be going 
away for such a long time, far from 
the heat of the dusty city to the 
wide, wide open country. We wished 
our playmates could have come too. 


We stepped onto the platform of the 
train at last. I can remember with a 
little nostalgia the odor of coal gas, 
which was then pleasing to my nos- 
trils. It meant adventure. 


We found our seats in the car and 
promptly hung our coats on the hooks 
and placed our hats carefully on the 
shelf above. I can remember the 
streamers hanging over the edge, wa- 
ving gaily with the motion of the 
Grains. . 


Dagmar and I had to sit backwards, 
while the others sat facing forward, 
but we enjoyed it just the same. We 
could see things through the window 
after they had already passed by us. 
We saw the last tenements of the city 
speed by and fade into smoke, and the 
first trees and the vast green of the 
countryside that spread before us like 
a new breath. 


Mama gave us each a sandwich so we 
wouldn't appear too ravenous when we 
reached the farm. But we were more 
restless than hungry. We tried to 


occupy ourselves but it was of no 
use. We were too anxious to reach 
our destination, I,more than the 


And there it was! The corn stalks 
already standing high in the field. 
others. My sisters were always very men the ete white, house appeared 
much the ladies. I was the fidgety WE cette ae Sts Ok Gta RENCE 
one. and behind it the tall stately pine 
and gO0d keer GES. 


The trainman came through announ- 


cing Norfolk would be the next stop. The streetcar reached the Four Cor- 
Papa told us that the stop after ners and we could see the other cars. 


that would be ours. coming in from three directions - 
Woonsocket, Caryville, and Milford. 
We immediately reached for our They met at the Four Corners precise- 
coats, looking all the while for the|1ly every hour, as faithfully as old 


familiar white-painted letters on friends. 
the bank of the tracks that spelled : : 
out the name "Franklin". When at : We caught the NSS he CN oa 
last we saw them we tingled with ex-|1n her doorway, her kind face beam- 
citement. We were there at last! ing 

The train having come to a stop, She was very tall and gaunt, with 
Papa lifted the suitcases down the snow-white hair pulled smoothly to a 
steps and we delightedly followed bun at the top of her head. Her face 
after him to the platform. was wind-blown and creased from the 

sun. 

Excitement was mounting in antici-|} 
pation of the last leg of our jour- Hers was a life with little fun 
ney. ‘and much hard work, but she had a 


strong will and complained very lit- 
I shall never forget the thrill of |tle. It was she who let the bars 
walking up the hill from the station | down and drove "Mutaguma", the cow, 


to a waiting open streetcar that from the pastures; and it was she 
would take us to Bellingham Four Cor who then milked it and put the milk 
ners and Fina's. ;in crocks in the spotless cellar. At 


haymaking time she joined her husband 
We sat on the bench in the center | with a pitch fork, her calico dress 


car. Carl Whitney, the motorman, smeared with perspiration on those 

greeted us warmly. He was a neigh- |isweltering July days. 

bor of Fasta Fina's and probally kne 

we were coming. Cousin John, her pride and joy,was 
| there to meet us, too. He was her 

The bars were lowered so that we only child, born late in life, a 

mouUronetetall out. ‘The conductor fine lad but shy. 

walked along the edge hanging onto 

the bar and collected the tickets. Once inside, we stepped first to 

I watched him closely thinking he the summer kitchen where we smell- 

would fall, but he never did. ed freshly baked bread and coffee. 


One step up from the kitchen was a- 
The streetcar jerked back and forth) nother large airy room, absolutely 


up and down, along the tracks. Tree |]immaculate. There was a large oval 
branches slapped the sides and the table already set for us with a crisp 
wind whistled thrillingly around us. | sparkling white tablecloth which had 
Mama cautioned us repeatedly to hold |] been hand woven in Sweden. To me it 


tighter to our hats so they wouldn't | looked like a grand banquet table. 
blow away. 
We washed our hands dutifully and 
We passed Osborn's Store and the sat down to a huge dinner. 
Post Office, and then we saw the peak 
of Ray's barn. Soon we would be 
there. Just one more hill. 


Ss] 


After eating, we were all very 
tired. Mama took us to our room and 
helped us into bed. How those sheets 
> dazzled and how cool they felt- the 
- smell of sunshine was still in them. 


: I heard the, sound of the voices in 
- the other room as the older folks 
> talked and laughed. 


I lay silently in bed and looked 
_ about the room. There was a wide 
_ fireplace on one side and Many plea- 
- sant evenings were spent in front 
of that fireplace when Fasta Fina 
told stories of the old country, 
mostly spooky ones. She made them 
sound so convincing that I some- 
times thought she almost believed 
‘them herself. How she would chuckle 


at our wide- eyed expressions. 


In the windows were freshly star- 
ched curtains that swayed stiffly 
back at the gentle breezes. A mar- 
ble-top table held the family Bible, 
worn with age and its brass clasps 
dulled by time. At night the long 
gilt mirror reflected the stars 
through the windows. 


I had a hard time trying to recog- 
nize the family pictures hanging on 
the wall, but it worked better than 
counting sheep, for before I knew 
it my eyelids grew heavy and I was 
soon fast asleep. 


When I awoke the next morning, 
Dagmar and Mildred were still asleep 
I rose quietly, trying not to wake 
them, and went to the kitchen. Mama 
and Fina were already preparing our 
breakfast. I saw a pitcher of heavy 
cream on the sideboard. I was told 
to go back and dress, and I slipped 
quietly back to our room and poured 
the cold water from the pitcher in- 
to the china basin on the commode. 
After the first shock the water felt 
good on my face. 


Dagmar and Mildred awoke and were 
anxious to start the day. We deci- 
ded then what we would wear and be- 
fore, long#«thethree *ofsus werevall 
primping before the gilt mirror. 


THE BOUCIERS 


To day we were to meet new friends, 
the family across the road from Fi- 
na's. They were the Bouciers. 


After breakfast was over and our 
small chores done, John took us over 
to be introduced and we all stood a 
little in awe of each other. 


Mrs. Boucier was a lean woman a- 
bout.six;feet.tall with black tight} 
ly drawn hair and sharp brown eyes. 
We noticed her nasal French tone of 
her voice. She looked so thin inva 
long black narrow skirt and white 
shirtwaist. 

she. in turn called all her ‘chive 
dren to come and meet us. First 
there was Victor, a thin boy/wiriewms 
roguish look in his deep set eyes. 
Clarence, or "Whitey" as he was cal- 
led, was a long lanky fellow with a 
pale face and blue eyes. Charles 
was the handsome one with blond cur- 
ly hair and ruddy complexion. Pete 
was the youngest, a small dark-eyed 


boy. 

There were two girls in the fam- 
ily, Claire, the oldest, was small- 
boned. Her face was somewhat enamel: 


like rather than flower soft which 
gave her a look of strength the boys 
lacked. Being the oldest of the lot 
she seemed to take on its responsi- 
bilities. 

Then there was Florence who was 
carefree and friendly. 


It was not long before we were all 
at play together like old friends. 
Many more happy hours were to be 
spent at the Boucier home. 


Next door to them was a small store 
run by a man called "Ike". What a 
fascination there was for us there. 
He allowed us to go behind the coun- 
ter and often gave us a treat of can- 
dy or ice cream. 

How wonderful it must be, I .thought 
to live in the country, so carefree 
and happy all the time, and when I 
thought of going *back.to the city in 
September, a sickening feeling came 
over me. 


(to be continued in the next issu 


"BUNDLING" 


In Yebster's Collegiate Dictionary: 
1938 BUNDLE(Bundled, bundling).-To 
occuvy the same bed without undress- 
ing;--said of a man and a woman, es- 
vecially during courtshin. 


Bundling, or courting in bed, had been 
Ween practiced in the British Isles, 
the #uropean continent and the #ar and 
Near East. It was imported to New Sng- 
land and the other colonies by early 
settlers. Bundling was not only a cus- 
tom, but a convenience as well. Its 
practice allowed bachelors and single 
women to mect in a relatively uncostly 
informal way. 


Bundling was practiced in the barren- 
ness of the nev colonies bacause of a 
lack of space and privacy. The long 
distances between homesteads was an- 


other point that made bundling necess-' 


ary. Weary travellers may have been 
allowed to bundle with the ovner's 
wife and daughters, 
plete’ etranger to the household. Army 
officers, peddlers, travelling sales- 
men, ministers and doctors could all 
expect an invitation to stay the night 
as they travelled about. 


This practice evolved into the bund- 
ling courtship ritual. Young couples, 
having nowhere to go and needing pri- 
vacy to foster the relationship--would 
engage in bundling. Strict rules of 
etiquette were part of the custom. 
Honest young men need not have feared 
the episode; as was true of virtuous 
young women. 


Several methods of bundling were used. | 


Most often a‘center board' was placed 
between the two people in bed to keep 
them separated. In other instances, a 
large ‘bundling bag'(like a huge pil- 
low case) was worn by the female. She 
stepped into the sack and had it se- 
cured up under her arms. 


As custom and practices come and go 
over the span of time, so too, did 
bundling fade. Other courtship rituals 
would revlace the time-worn and tried. 
New generations would create their own 
forms of forging partnerships between 


even though a com- 


THE OLD-FASHIONED CENTER-BOARD 
The Pennsylvania Germans invented all kinds of ways and 
means to. get the courting couples together — and all kinds 
of knick-knacks to keep them apart when they got together! 
Girls were safer in the old days, in bed with their beaux, than 
they are today roaming the world over in search of adventure! 


males and females. 


In “Yebster's Collegiate Dictionary: 
1989 BUNDLE.-A number of things 
bound together, a package, a coll- 
ection. 


THE BUNDLING BAG 


Where might young lovers better be, 
Than’ right at home in bed? 

Some giddy youth might care disdain, 

And occasionally break the enchanted chain; 
But most kept faith, ’tis said. 


Some folks think it quite a risk, 
But others make calm reflection: 
We have men as husbands for our girls to get, 
That they then might have naught to fret. 
So few youngsters raised objection. 


The bundling bag was just the thing 

For young folks “on the go;” 
It made matters safe, for man and maid; 
Old folks retired, quite unafraid. 

All these things are truly so. 


Sais aps ais aie as ip 
Have faith! 


Doubt sees the obstacles... 
Faith sees the way! 

Doubt sees the darkest night... 
Faith sees the day! 

Doubt dreads to take a step... 
Faith soars on high! 

Doubt questions: “Who be- 

lieves?” 
Faith answers: “I.” 
— Your Good Neighbor 


ee 
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RESPONSES TO THE INQUIRY POSED IN 
ISSUE #113 :"WHO DO YOU KNOW WHO 
WAS BORN IN BELLINGHAM?" 


From Dorothy Spencer 


On-Apritezend 1921my father took 
my sister and me down to stay over- 
night with our grandparents, who 
lived on Crimpville Road the north 
side of the railroad bridge. It was 
quite a treat to stay overnight. My 
cousin, Isadora Cook, was living 
with Grandma Spencer at the time. We 
were quite thrilled to sleep with 
our big -cousinein her “cozyepitctile 
room upstairs under the eaves. 

Dad had told us he had a surprise 
Fon us in the Morning. 


When he arrived early the next day) 


he shouted "It's a boy!" He said 
you girls have a baby brother. "That 
is.nice-!, we told him,<"but:i what's 
CUrSSULPYrisers es He raids! Thdas ae 
the surprise". Hoping for at least 
a puppy, or a piano, I was disap- 
pointed. 

No one else was. In our 
girls were very prevalent, 
was more than welcome. So Albert 
James Spencer Jr. made his debut at 
51 -MechaniGast. (Omen py is 235.5192 1). 

Dr. Joslin of Milford, and my ma- 
ternal grandmother were present at 
his birth. Most babies were born at 
home in those days. 

Mother always said he was the best 
thing that ever happened to her. 

I agree with her. He was a true 
treasure to our whole family. I 
think he is the best thing that hap- 
pened to me, too. He is kind to ev- 
eryone. 


family 
SO ra poy 


My mother and father-in-law George 
and Mary Cook lived in a remodeled 
home, originally a two room school- 
house on Scott Hill. My husband 
Harold and I, lived with them until 
our own house on Oak St. was finish- 
ed. My first daughter Mildred Cook 
Breault was born in what had once 


been a schoolroom, attended by Dr. 
Francis King. 


Moving into our own house we had 
four more children born at home- 
Clarence, Norma, Harold Jr., and 
John, all attended by Dr. Francis 
King. My husband was right there 
with me every time. In 1950, my 
last daughter was born, Linda Cook 
Kornicki, but in Woonsocket Hospital. 
Dr. Francis King was again with me. 


From Hannah Desrosiers 


You wanted to know who was 
in Bellingham" in a recent issue. 
Well, my parents Albert and Isabella 
Chandler had seven children out of 
twelve that were born in Bellinham. 

3 on Lake Street and 4 on Pul- 

aski Boulevard, which was then 

Center, St. 

Gertrude, Hannah, and Florence 
Chandler were born on Lake St. 

Gert in 1919 - Hannah in 1920 - 

Florence in 1922 
Ada, Ray, Edward and George on Pul- 
aski Blvd. 

Ada in 1925 - Ray in 1927 - Eddie 

in 1928 - George in 1929. 


"bom 


OLD QUAW HILL 
--Jennie Elizabeth Tyndall 


All gray, Forlorn, and forsaken 
Is standing old Quaw Hill there, 
Her beautiful pine tree tresses 
Now like to snarled gray hair, 
With roots in the air uplifted; 
And tops bent low on ground, 
Squirrels' and birds sad seeking 
For nests that’ cannot vert quran 
But upon’ the veryshiliton 

Does the old gray oak still stand, 
Th:ough leaves are shredded to ribbons 
Her branches strong and grand. 

From a tiny little sapling 

In the ;clif£ of theurock 2taqnew 

Its root af part ofvtherni ll sides 

It stood when the strong winds blew, 
And the hillside now so lonesome, 
Stripped of her lovely array, 

Has a friend that clings more closely 
Because of adversity. 


Killing two birds with one stone. 

Like beating a dead horse. 

Stirring up a hornet's nest. 

An apple a day keeps the doctor away. 
Pouring oil on troubled waters. 

Six of one and a half a dozen of another. 
He's cooked his goose. 


It's a dirty job but somebody's got to do it. 


Chattering like a magpie. 

All is fair in love and war. 

Beauty is in the eyes of the beholder. 

Grabbing the bull by the horns. 

Like trying to soak up the ocean with a 
sponge. 

Tied to mother's apron strings. 

Like a fish out of water. 

You can never be too thin or too rich. 

Red skies in the morning, sailors take 
warning. Red skies at night, sailors 
delight. 

Keeping a stiff upper lip. 

The whole ball of wax. 

The whole nine yards. 

Grin and bear it. 

To heck with posterity, give the cat anoth- 
er goldfish. 

Left holding the bag. 

If you play with fire, you're bound to get 
burned. 

The squeeky hinge gets the oil. 

Without the departure, there can be no 
arrival. 

Strike while the iron is hot. 

There's no flies on him. 

Taken with a grain of salt. 

If mama's not happy, nobody's happy. 

By the skin of your teeth. 

If you snooze, you lose. 

Eating crow. 

Keep your powder dry. 

One step and then another and the longest 
journey's ended. 

May you live as long as you want and never 
want as long as you live. 

A leopard never changes his spots. 

Like a bull in a china shop. 

When in Rome, do as the Romans do. 


Marching to the beat of a different drummer. 


Curiosity killed the cat. 

Too many strings attached. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

When poverty flies in the door, love flies 
out the window. 

Opportunity knocks only once. 

He can't see the forest for the trees. 

Honesty is the best policy. 

Feeling like a skunk at a lawn party. 


Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 


Ending up with egg on your face. 
Tongue in cheek. 


If at first you don't succeed try, try, again. 


{Over the hill. 


The longest way 'round is the sweetest way 
home. 

Like rubbing salt in a wound. 

Money goes where money is. 

Sticks and stones will break my bones, but 
names will never hurt me. 

Bit ing the bullet. 

Whatever floats your boat. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. 

Hold your horses. 

Seeing the handwriting on the wall. 

You don't change horses in the middle of the 
stream. 

Like spitting in the wind. 

To err is human, to forgive, divine. — 

Any port in a storm. 

Biting off your nose to spite your face. 

Licking one's wounds. 

Letting the cat out of the bag. 

Getting a bird's eye view. 

Oh what a tangled web we weave when we pract- 
ice to deceive. 

Don't rain on my parade. 

Between a rock and a hard place. 

Between the devil and the deep blue sea. 

An accident waiting to happen. 

The buck stops here. 

Living in a fool's paradise. 

Getting teed off. 

That's par for the course. 

You can lead a horse to water but you can't 
make him drink. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

Different strokes for different folks. 

Forewarned is forearmed. 

Fool me once, shame on you, fool me twice, 
shame on me. 

Biting off more than you can chew. 

Throwing caution to the wind. 

A nosy goggin. 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. 

Let George do it. 

An old wive's tale. 


|Letting off steam. 


Chief cook and bottle washer. 

What fools these mortals be! 

Throwing a wet blanket on an idea. 

If you lie with dogs, you'll get up with 
fleas. 

One rotten apple will spoil a barrelful. 

Hit the road. 

Take time to stop and smell the flowers. 

A straight shooter. 

Money is the root of all evil. 

Feeling fair to midling. 

Putting your foot in your mouth. 

Silver threads among the gold. . 

See no evil,speak no evil, hear no evil. 


EZRA NELSON and his pet rooster 


From colonial times through the 
first quarcer ol che LocipcenuuLy, 
Sunday worship was not confined to 
just morning services. After 3 

hours of devotional activities in 
the morning, there would be a break 
ofan hour .om so 720r. the far thrul™ ro 
eat some food and relax, before the 
services resumed for 2 or 3 more 
hours inthe “arternoon. sine some 
communities such as Mendon, there 
was a structure called a Noonhouse, 
which was used by members of the 
church who lived too far away from 
the church to go home during the 
services' noon break. Upton had no 
such Noonhouse, so parishioners 
would visit nearby homes. Others 
slipped into the tavern run by 
Ezra Nelson, located on Central 
Square in. Upton ssALthougheconusiac 
appears inconsistent for someone to 
disrupt their prayer services with 
a drink at’ the’ local ‘pub, "in? those 
days it was not considered a dis- 
grace for a man or woman to visit 
Nelson's tavern and partake of a 
hot toddy or a glass of rum. Nor was 
it thought to be wrongful for a tav- 
ernkeeper to make such beverages 
available to churchgoers at noon- 
time on Sunday. Indeed, some sug- 
gested that Nelson was providing a 
public service and practicing 
Christian charity by offering his 
neighbors the opportunity to pre- 
pare themselves for the strong in- 
junctions of the Sunday sermon, by 
fortifying themselves with some 
liquid refreshments. 


Like his neighbors and customers, 
Nelson kept hens. In his case, he 
used his supply of eggs to make a 
drink called "tomjerry" to warm the 
imbibers insides on especially cold 
days, and a cooling eggnog for the 
summer months. 


On one Sunday in 1838, Ezra closed 
his bar-room door as soon as he 
heard the meeting-house bell ring. 
As he wended his way to his accus- 
tomed seat in his pew he had no 
reason to glance behind himself. As 
a result, he was unaware that his 
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rooster had decided to follow him 
into the church. He entered the 
vestibule just as the choir was 
Singing the 2nd verse of the hymn. 
At this point, he was not general- 
ly visible to anyone, including 
Rev. Wood who rose and climbed to 
the pulpit where he announced the 
text, -the-23rd chapter of Matthew, 
37th verse. 


As Rev. Wood began 
rooster slowly and 
a dignified manner 
erent parishioner, 
broad center aisle toward the com- 
munion table. Hopping up to the seat 
generally occupied by the deacon, 

he faced the congregation and stared 
forthrightly at them as though de- 
termining the intensity of their 
attention to the Reverend. 


the reading, the 
cautiously with 
of a most rev- 

advanced up the 


By this time the boys in the gallery, 
ever-seeking any excuse for a lLegqits 
imate distraction from the church 
activities, had spotted the rooster 
and were elbowing each other glee- 
fully, while whispering all the poss- 
ibilities which could arise as a re- 
sult of the creature's presence. Yet 
those who anticipated a loud crowing 
from the rooster, were disappointed. 
As though he somehow sensed that 

such a sound would be inappropriate, 
the rooster remained absolutely still 
throughout the reading, serving as 

an exampleto be imitated by the rest= 
less children in the congregation. 


Suddenly, without provocation from 
anyone, the rooster hastily jumped 
from his perch and angrily marched 
down the aisle, making a distressing 
clucking sound as he went. 


All this time, Ezra Nelson and his 
family were collectively holding their 
breath, anxiously fearing the rooster 
would do something so unforgivable 
that the Nelson's would be banished 
from the church. They were greatly 
relieved when the rooster left the 
service so abruptly. But rather than 
take the chance that the creature 
might change its mind and return, Nel- 
son quickly followed the rooster out 


If you were born before 1940, 
this TERMINOLOGY is for you 


of the church and, scooping it up, 
placed Po Dackeinewes speny  mutter- 


ing some unchurch-like words all 
the while. 


mneepate’ of the Reverend’s efforts 
the rest of the afternoon was a to- 
tal loss. Everyone was privately 
thinking of reasons why the rooster 
left so abruptly: some had to cover 
their mouths when an especially 
comical reason occurred to them. 
apcer the services, the visit by 
the rooster was the principal topic 
of conversation. Indeed, for years 
tomcome, activities of the church 
were discussed as having happened 
Derore-orpafter ‘the rooster’. And 
Ezra Nelson had to suffer many com- 
ments throughout his remaining 
Memcaeabpout his religious rooster 
and its brief encounter with estab- 
lished religion. 


And 


--James J. Buckley 


then 


Pago, worked in hospitals 
-COKE was a refreshing soft drink 
-you smoked cigarettes and mowed 


GRASS 

~£0r 5¢, you could mail a letter and 
Z2 postcards 

Beers were o4105 Stores,, where you 
could actually buy items for 5¢ 
and 10¢ 

eqas cost “ll¢°argallon 

=DESIGNER JEANS referred to a girl 
named Jean, who had '‘'ideas' 

there were NO automatic washers, 
dryers, dishwashers, microwave 
ovens, hairdryers, electric 
‘mixers, electric stoves, air 
conditioners, blenders, vacuum 
cleaners, 
televisions---HOW IN THE WORLD 


food processors,stereos, 
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Question 


New Frglane towns hac rany un- 
usual laws and locel regulations. 
Cid Fellingham have any? 


Answer 


Pellingham certainly did. have 
many such laws. 

Among them we find the familiar 
"warning out” notices served by 
the town constable on paurers or 
homeless indivicuals. Tris rather 
cruel system of riddine the town 
of its poor and destitute resi- 
Gents applied te all - includina 
the hapless wicow cr the individ- 
ual who may have lost his all hy 
fire or bankruptcy. There were 
few instances in which these un- 
fortunates could be "taken in” by 
friends, relatives, or neighbors. 

Strange as it may seer, the 
arrivasr ot ‘the town farm weer 
poorhouse was, in these circur- 
stances, a bLlessinc. Eellinghar's 
first town farm the former Seth 
Holbrook place St amGeme nan) 3 Ly, 

In this same vein, ancthter law 
allowed "rutting out" of paupers 
to "any suitable lowest bidder.’ 
This procecure was in effect un- 
til the advent of the poorhouse. 

A most unusual law in effect in 
Pellingham had te do with the 
Gread disease smallpox. 

A town law was voted "that the 
town CGisapprove of the smrallrox 
Comind-into;-town, Contrary toilaw.” 
(We trust that the cisease heeced 
the regulation). 

Even more interesting is a town 
law that directec that certain 

esidents could have the smallpox 
in their own homes - but did you 
know you could ke fined 19 pvouncs 
for having smallpox in the wrona 
house in Eellingham? 

More sensikle laws provided a 
smallpox hospital "in the woocs" 
and innoculation procedures near 
the end of the 1700's. 

As they say - "It's the law?" 
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RECEIVED ABOVE GALLONS — CIBTO 


WHAT DO YOU SEE NU3SE, 
W D RR? 


What are you thinking when you look at me? 
_A crabby old woman, not very wise, 
Uncertain of habit, with far away eyes, 
Who dribbles her food, and makes no reply, 
When you say in a loud voice, "I do wish 


would try!" 
Who seems not to notice the things that you 
do, 


And forever is losing a stocking or shoe. 
O, eee or not, lets you do as you 


wi 
With bathing and feeding, the long day to 


Fis1:. 

Is that what you're thinking, is that what 
you see? 

Then open your eyes, you're not looking at 
me. 


I'll tell you who I am as I sit here so stil] 

As I move at your bidding, as I eat at your 
will. 

I am a small child of ten with a father and 
a mother, 

Brothers and sisters who love one another. 

A young girl at sixteen with wings at her 
feet 

Dream that soon now a lover she'll meet. 

A bride soon at twenty, my heart gives a 
leap, | 

Remembering the vows that I promised to keep. 

At twenty five now I have young of my own 

Who need me to build a secure happy home. 

A woman of thirty, my young now grow fast, 

Bound to each other with ties that should 
last. 

At forty my young now soon will be gone 

But my man stays beside me to see I don't 
ourn. 

At fifty once more babies play around my 
knee, 

Again we know children, my loved one and me. 

Dark days are upon me, my husband is dead, 

I look at the future, I shudder with dread, 

For my young are all busy rearing young of 
their own | 

And I think of the years and the love I have 
known. 

I'm an old lady now and nature is cruel, 

'Tis her jest to make old age look like a 
LOL. 

The body it crumbles, grace and vigor depart, 

And now there is a stone where I once had a 
heart. 

But inside this old carcass a young girl 
still dwells, 

And now and again my battered heart swells. 

I remember the joys, I remember the pain, 

And I am loving and living life over again. 


I think of the years all too few, gone so 
fast, 
And accept the stark fact that nothing can 
last. 
So open your eyes, nurse, Open and see, 
Not a crabby old woman, look closer, see ME. 


Anonymous 


Taken from Regional Education Center, Geria- 
tric Nurse Assistant Training Manual, City 
College, Seattle, Washington - 1978. 


IT'S WHAT YOU DO - NOT WHEN YOU DO IT 


Ted Williams, at age 42, slammed a home 
run, in his last official time at bat. 

Mickey Mantle, age 20, hit 23 home runs 
his first full year in the major leagues. 

Golda Meir was 71 when she became Prime 
Minister ot Israel. 

William Pitt II was 24 when he became 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

George Bernard Shaw was 94 when one of his 
plays was first produced. 

Mozart was just seven when his first comp- 
osition was published. 

Now, how about this? Benjamin Franklin was 
a newspaper columnist at 16, and a framer 
of the United States Constitution when 
he was 81! 

You're never too young or too old if you've 
got talent. Let's recognize that age 
has little to do with ability. 


In order to stay healthy 
You've got to eat what you don't want 
Drink what you don't like 
And do what you'd rather not. 


Mark Twain 
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Above styles were the latest for July, 1921. 


THE NEW EASTER HATS 


Are any of these stored in an 
oLae trun kare oure aires 


‘rom Hazel *orseberg's memory---- 
At one time there were two Branch 
Libraries in South Bellingham. 


My mother, Alice Burr, who was a Lib- 
rary Trustee, had a library at our 
house and Olive Cook, who may have 
also been a Trustee, had one in her 
home in takeville. 


Two or three times a year, my mother 
drove to Bellingham Center and bor- 

rowed about 30 or more books for each 
branch library, 


fakev ille was so named because rakes 
were made there. The houses were more 
closely settled. 


At my mother's, it was a farming com- 
munity and neighbors, walked some dis- 
tance, 


Irma Crooks remembers walking down 
the railroa 4 tracks to borrow books 
and reading a whole series of girl's 
books. I think I read every book that 
came into the house. 


from the main library. 


a mile or two to borrow a book. 


There was a full-length narrow cup- 
board with many shelves in the sitting 
room, reserved for the, library «books: 


I recollect my mother and Olive Cook 
taking the train into Boston to or- 
der and select new books. 


An arrogant young woman wired home 
from her new job: "Made supervisor; 
feather in my cap." A few weeks later 


she wired again: "Made manager; fea- 
ther iin my cap." Then, after a fem 
weeks more she sent another:"Fired; 


send@d money for ticket to fly home." 
Her parents wired back: "No ticket 
necessary..... 


Use feathers 


Are any of you out there in posses- 
sion of period clothing from the 
late 1899's or early 1900's? Our 
museum would love to display these 
items. Would you be willing to do- 
nate or Lend such items to the Hist- 
orical Commission? 
"e are also in need of 
Can you help us out??? 


mannequins... 


AB 7 es) O EN | HUMOR FROM HAL ROACH'S BOOK 
W E : Money doesn't talk any more, it just goes 


without saying. 

Beware of the man whose belly doesn't move 
when he laughs. 

Genius is the ability to evade work by doing 
it right the first time. 

Middleage is when not feeling like yourself 
is apt to be an improvement. 

The greatest undeveloped territory lies be- 
tween your ears. 

The truth is like a coffee break. You can 
get in trouble stretching it. 

When it comes to gardening, there's no ketter 
labor saving device than a bad back! 


Always borrow from a pessimist - he never 
expects it back anyway. 

A flying rumor never has any trouble in 
making a landing. 

Marriage is when a man gets hooked on his 
own line. 

The only people who listen to both sides of 
an argument are the neighbors. 

If you want to see a short winter, borrow 


The Bellingham Museum ovened it s some money due in the spring. 
Goors for the season on Sunday, March It seems a shame to repeat gossip, but 
Pope ote Pictured above are 5 of what else can you do with it? 
Steerer beyisitors to tour the exhibits. Socialitactars making your Visitors teel--at 
“rom Left to right are Katharine Rob- home even though you wish they were. 
Sote@imparacie Ayer, DebblieAyer, Meg- When I feel like exercise, I lie down till 
han tobertson and Weghan Ayer. CQther the feeling passes. 
visitors to the museum for the day Forks and spoons are not like medicine - to 
were Josephine Taft and Marie Cote. be taken after meals. 
The museum will be open every Sunday A home acquired at the present prices is 


afternoon form "arch to December. 


a ae nn 


_IT'S A THOUGHT: 


truly a home of the brave. 

Some men dream of becoming something; 
others stay awake and are. 

Rich people miss one of life's greatest 
pleasures, paying the last instalment. 


TORO OR IK I I a IK a ak 2K af 2k 


Monday: May the Good Lord take a 1ik- | 
momo you, but not too soon: 

Tuesday: Do not resent growing old, 
Many,are denied the privilege. 
Wednesday: May you live as long as 
you Want, but never want as long as 


DEATHS 


Nancy Forestal 
Elizabeth (Crooks) Smith 
Beatrice A. Denovelle 
LeRoy Carter 

John H. Lacouture 


Vourlive. ed eae eae 
Thursday: You're not as young as you fp ee ousens 
feed cto be but...you're not as’old ary F. Patton 


Erle (Pete) Gaskill 

Elaine J. (Zhawred) McWilliams 
Ellen (Nellie) F. Riordan 
James Gaston 

M. Raymond Smith 

Michael Moncousky 

Anne E. Ambler 


mpmeyoure going to be...so watch it!! 
Praday: In.old age I need the ability 
to forgive myself and forgive others 

who didn't help me, because there is 

fomperfect ‘Christian life. 


Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street 
Bellingham, Massachusetts 02019 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR: 
Why | 
don’t 
you write 
a letter 


It is very gratifying to Commission 
members, to know that the "Comments" 
is read so attentively. Thanks to 
all the readers who take the time to 
write, to respond, and to enrich our 
understanding of the past. We often 
hear how much you enjoy the "Com- 
ments". The Commission would just 
like you to know how much your enthu- 
Siastic feedback means to us too. 
So, by all means, keep the letters 
coming!!!! 


to the 
editor? 


MAILBOX: 


My copy of the "Comments" arrived 
this week. AS usual, I found it 
enjoyable. 

-Dorothy Spencer 


I love all the Crimpville Com- 
ments. I read them over and over. 
Other people borrow them from me 
to read also. 


-Hannah Desrosiers 


It was nice seeing Ruth Bates Carr 
in the Crimpville Ccmments. May I 
say "hi" to her. What memories 
from "Scott Hill" in the days when 
Ruth was taking ballet lessons, anda 
she loved walking up and down the 
road in her yellow tu-tu. Wonderful 
days and happy times, right Ruth? 

I could name 10-12 of the old gang, 
wonderful girls, love to all... 


DONATIONS 


Florence Pleau 

A. Olbrys 

Phepe & Kenneth Lundvall 
Proctor Cooke 

Inqa Cook 

Beulah & Harold Pleau 
Irving & Doris King 

Kevin Donovan 

Emerson & Virginia Eldredge 
Robert Peters 


-Inga A. Cook 
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